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demanded an apology in a letter of the utmost severity, Yates
turned to Dickens for counsel. Had Dickens been altogether him-
self, we may presume that he would have abstained from becoming
involved in a dispute to which his participation could alone give
importance. Unhappily he was passing through a period of mental
and emotional agitation, during which he attached little weight to
considerations of prudence or decorum.

Three weeks earlier he had separated from his wife, to whom
he had been married for twenty-one years and who had borne him
ten children. Rumor associated the separation with an intimacy
which he had formed with a young actress named Ellen Ternan.
In this difficult situation Yates earned Dickens's gratitude by per-
forming certain confidential services, the nature of which is not
known, and Thackeray, though innocent of any malice, inadvert-
ently incurred the suspicion of spreading precisely the rumor that
Dickens wished to suppress.73 Even Dickens's immense popularity
did not protect him from general censure when he announced that
he had left his wife, nor was his own conscience untroubled. Know-
ing that his conduct was open to criticism, he could not bear to have
it criticised, and for the time being he judged his friends almost
entirely by their willingness to approve the step that he had taken.
Yates was with him, Thackeray appeared to be against him, and by
siding with the former in their controversy, he saw an opportunity
of hitting back at those who had attacked his domestic arrange-
ments.

Dickens helped Yates to write the letter to Thackeray of June 15
that made private settlement of their quarrel impossible, and di-
rected Yates's campaign against Thackeray until March, 1859,
when the affair was terminated by the publication of Mr. Thack-
eray, Mr. Yates> and the Garrick Club.74 During 1858 and the

73  See below, No. 1381 and No. 1356.

74 Yates had  Dickens's assistance in writing this pamphlet   (Letters^ ed.
Walter Dexter, London, 3 vols., 1938, III, 94). There is nothing to show, as
has often been hinted, that Dickens's defence of Yates was part of a carefully
dissimulated cabal  against Thackeray.   The  charge,  indeed,  is specifically
denied by Yates (probably at Dickens's instance) on pp. 14-15 of Mr. T hack-
er ay ^ Mr. Yates, and, the Garrick Club  (privately printed, 1859)   an^ ky